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motive of his prosperity in every branch of business,
let any man judge.

The tradesman's pleasure therefore should be in
his business; his chief companions should be his
books ; and if he has a family, he will make his ex-
cursions upstairs, and no further; when he is there,
a bell, or a call, brings him down; and while he is
in his parlour, his shop or his warehouse never
misses him, his customers never go away unserved,
and his letters never come in, and are unanswered.

It will be observed, that none of my cautions aim
at restraining a tradesman from diverting himself,
as we call it, with his fireside, or keeping company
with his wife and children : there are so few that
ruin themselves that way, and ill consequences so
seldom happen upon an uxorious temper, that it is
too often the want of a due complacency, and of
taking delight there, that estranges the man, not
from his parlour only, but his warehouse and shop,
and every part of business that ought to engross his
attention and time. The tradesman that does not
delight in his family? will never long delight in his
business; for as one great end of an honest trades-
man's diligence is the support of his family, so the
very sight of an affectionate wife and children is
the spur of his diligence; this puts an edge upon
his mind, and makes a good parent or husband
hunt the world for business, as eager as hounds hunt
the woods for their game. When he is dispirited,
or discouraged by crosses and disappointments, and
ready to lie down and despair, the very sight of his
family rouses him again, and he flies to his business
with a new vigour : I must follow my business, says
he, or we must all starve; my poor children must
perish. In a word, he that is not animated to dili-
gence by the very apprehension that his wife and
children may be otherwise brought to misery and